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BY HENRY HOMESPUN, JR. 





** He that observeth the wind shall not sow ; and he that regardeth the clouds shall not reap.” —BUT—*“ He that tilleth his land shall have plenty of bread.” — Ecclesiastes 
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* It is better for a man to wear out than to rust 
out,”” , Bacon. 


«+ | receive”’ (said Addison) ‘a double advan- 
tage from the letters of my correspondents ; first 
as they shew me which of my papers are most 
acceptable to them ; and in the next place, as 
they farsish me with materials for new specula- 
tions.” The Morar Proven Boy sees -no rea- 
son why he may not derive the same advantage 
from. the labours of his correspondents, which 
Addison derived from those of the various contri- 
butors to the Spectator. It is not so easy a task, 
as some might imagine, to be obliged to write at 
stated periods, whether. prepared. or not; and 
especially when liable at all times, as the editor 
of this paper'is, to interruptions which he can- 
not avoid, because they are generally connected 
with duties which he must perform. But he is 
determined to improve every leisure hour for the 
benefit of his readers, and of that society to 
which he feels bound by the ties of gratitude, so- 
cial intercourse, and a common interest. The 
patronage, indeed, which men ofall sects in reli- 
gion, and of all parties in politics, have so liberal- 
ly extended to. this institution, demands vigcrous 


> exertion, as well as grateful acknowledgements 
on the part of Henry Homespun, Jr. 
lowing letter, for example, is from.a clergyman 


The fol- 


of the most respectable standing ; and if we have 
not earned. the compliments which he has been 


_ pleased to bestow upon us, it is certain that they 


are calculated to inspire us with: a. determination 


, to earn them, if possible, by persevering in our 


efforts to be useful: to. readers of every descrip- 


i tion, without stopping to enquire whether an 
/) Asiatic or an .African,an European, or an American 
“> yun shone upon their nativity ; whether a fede- 





ral or a democratic school stamped their political 
faith ; or whether a protestant or catholic altar 
witnesses the homage which they pay to their 
Creator. 


Hyde Park, June 8, 1819. 
Henry Homespun, Jr. . 
Dear Sir, 

The Plough Boy, No. 1, has arrived ; and 
with its appearance, its matter and its manner I 
am well satistied. It will, no doubt be extensively 
useful. Dr. ****** is highly pleased with it.— 
He says the introduction alone is worth three 
dollars, which with my own | transmit you for 
him. You will therefore add his name to the list 
of subscribers. And he says if you will send 
him your prospectus he will try to procure some 
others for you. Both our fathers were of the 
Homespun family. Send the Plough Boy to my 
brother, ***** ***** Carlisle, Schoharie co. 
the nearest post-office is at Sloansville. I shall 
inform him why the Plough Boy calls on him, 
insist on a kind reception, and order him to send 
you three dollars. If he deserve the honor of 
belonging to the Homespun family, he will do it. 
If not, I will do it myself. I do not doubt him, 
however. 

I wish to preserve the file of the Plough Boy 
for the binder, and would not therefore have it 
injured or disfigured unnecessarily in directing 
or sending. I hope to have at least ten volumes 
of it. The history of American Agriculture 
alone, which its columns will supply in ten years 
only, will be a very interesting and valuable ac- 
quisition. Something has already been done in 
the improvement of agriculture ; although buat 
little : And that little confined to a comparatively 
few persons ; who, on the whole, have generally 
lost as much as they have gained by experiments. 
This is almost a necessary conseqnence in all im- 
provements. But the result of an experiment, 
faithfully and fairly made, is knowledge ; on 
which alone improvements of all kinds must be 
founded. i 

But still, far more interesting to the pure: and! 
warm heart of the Christain philanthropist, I trust: 
it will be to trace the improvement of morals, 
through the pure and glowing pages of the Plough 
Boy. In its first years we shall find it admonish. 
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ous and degrading vices, which, before its now 
rising sun shall have set in glory, will be both 
afraid and ashamed to show their heads. 

The most peruicious, degrading and prominent: 
vices, in this and every other country, are in- 
temperance and profuneness. We never hear 
them dignified by a parallel with murder and adul- 
tery, or even with robbery and theft ; as if, in- 
deed, they were of an inferior grade of crimes. 
But who cannot see with half an eye, unless both 
the eyes of his understanding be darkened, that 
they are the progenitors of all other crimes ? 
For they both have a direct and necessary ten- 
dency to alienate the affections from both God and 
man, and to render their unhappy victim insensi- 
ble to fear and shame : And this being done, the 
floodgates of vice are thrown open, and the par- 
tition between 1ight and wrong levelled to the 
ground. Hence the habitually profane tipple 
becomes dead to all the fine and generous feel- 
ings of the heart, and consequently fit for any. 
thing to which temptations can allure him. 











“ The motions of his spirit are as dull as night, 
“ And his affections dark as Erebus.” 
*‘ Let no such man be trusted.”* 

** He has no fear of God before his eyes.” ‘ Wine is a mock- 
er; strong drink is raging, and whosoever is deceived thereby, - 
is not wise.” 

Let the Plough Boy take this weapon in his 
hand, and use it faithfully, and he may scourge a 
great proportion of the intemperance and pro- 
fanenness out of the land... Let him first convince 
the Homespun family, that the man who hath no 
respect for his God, for his fellow-creatures, nor 
for himself, (and surely the profane tippler has 
not) ought not in any thing to be trusted. Let 
him persuade them, at their town meetings and 
elections, to withhold their suffrages from such 
men ; for they will certainly abuse their con- 
fidence if they. misplace it upon them: Let 
him.do this, and in half of. ten years we shalt 
see a most happy improvement in the moruals,, 
and consequently in the prosperity of our coun- 
try. 

When I began to-write-I had no idea of going 
much further than simply to inform you of the ar- 
rival'of the Plough Boy, and to. pay his outfit. 
and’ passage : For when the mercury, as at pre- 
sent, is up to almost 90, I feel little disposed te. 
perform works of supererogation, for which no- 


tng, reproving and rebuking some of those ruin- | body will thank me.. Butthe eye of my imagiac. 











THE PLOUGH | BOY 
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tion been to trace along the anticipated course 
ofmy triend and cousin, Henry Homespun, Jr. 
for the short space of ten years ; and 1 soon found 
my self in possession of such a goodiy Rae ect, 
that | could not forego the pleasure of taking a 
few hasty notes 
I saw him setting out on his tour, in the true 
spirit of the Homespuns of other times, to visit 
his brothers, uncles and cousins, to the ninth re- 
nove, scattered over a vast tract of country ; 
some even beyond the mountains. A more than 


ordinary glow of that sterling and unfeigned af-’ 


feci:un, for which the family has always been 
remarkable, beamed in bis eye and coloured in 
his cheek ; unbounded philanthropy energized 
every faculty of his soul; and the union of these 
virtaes gave such a flow to his animal spirits, 
that rushing unimpeded to stimulate and strength- 
en his muscles, they prepared him at all points 
for the enterprize ; by enabling his limbs to exe- 
cute what! the warmth of his heart should sug- 
gest, or the fertility of his head contrive for the 
advancement of the: virtue and prosperity of the 
Homespuns. With the inimitable smile of con- 


‘scious virtue lighting up his countenance, ‘I go,’ 
g £ 


said he, ‘to increase their quantity of virtue, ond 
diminish that of vice. ‘This is the direct and 
ouly means of increasing their happiness and di- 
minishing their misery. It is an enterprize,” 
said he, rising in his stirrups as he pronounced 
the words, ‘* it is an enterprize wortiy the best 
blood in the best days of the Homespuns. I am 
not unmindful of the dithculties and discourage- 
ments attending it, but | am ready and determined 
to devote my lite to its success :’? And away he 
rode, followed by the good wishes of all present. 
God speed you, said 1, my dear cousin Henry 
Homespun, Jr. and give you a prosperous jour- 
ney. Amen, said my uncle Thomas, I wish it 

may be so—But! But ? said 1, starting and turn- 
ing pale with surprise and astonishment, my blood 
all tlowing from the extremities to the centre, at 
the sound of such a word at suchatime. But 
what ? my dear uncle ! Butah! said my uncle 
‘Thomas, who by the way had crossed the great 
water, and though he had returned with his ap- 
parently foll measure of affection for his own fa- 
mily, he had imbibed (perhaps from the goodness 
and humility of his soul) some few notions not 
very honorable to it. But ah! said he, witha 
long and deep sigh, expressive of the anticipates 
disappointment of one he loved, ah ! Henry’s 
enterprize will fail: Or, said he, as if partly 
coming to himself.as he once was, or, at the best 
it will not amount tomuch. Not amount to much, 
said 1, my uncle Thomas, and what makes you 
think so? You know, my boy, said he, I have 
been to Europe. Well ? And there, on great 
scales and smalf ones, I have seen many an Uto- 
pian and Quixotic experiment. And all fail ?— 
Aye—and all fail said he. Well, uncle Thomas, 


and what of allthat ? What have Utopian and), 


Quixotic, or European and exotic experiments to 
do with the enterprizes of the ilomespans ,?— 

Why, I sappose, said he, they are much like other 
folks. Aye, much like other folks in some 
things no doubt. But who could have persuaded 
this same uncle Thomas Homespun of mine, not 
a half century ago, to think of measuring the 
virtues, the zeal, fortitude and perseverance of 
the Homespun family, with a transatlantic yard- 
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~willlend him his aid. 


istick ? Nobody ‘ihe attempt: had been vain, | 
und in his yiew ridiculous. But now—Well | ! 
have never yet left the land of my nativity 5 aud | } 
if | should be so unhappy as to be under the ne- || 
cessity of doing tt, may 1 quickly return. And so | 
did 1, said my uncle ‘’homas. f was abroad but 
a short time ; but long enough, said he, witb 
something like, as | thought, seli approbation— 
but long enough to learn that a man may be a 
Christian anda patriot, 
either religion or politics—that he may love and 
admire his own country without hating or despis- 
ing every other. i hope, said J, 
mily have learned as much as that at home—tlet- 
ting down my voice preity low, however, for, 
thinks f to myself, it is my uncle—my own dear, 
good and w orthy uncle, J homas Homespun. 

But after all, uncle Themas, you find some | 
things besides their governments to differ consid 


without being a bigot tn |, 


some of the fa- 1 





Vel. J. 
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» buetine to say a some hh ive a nate d then elvi es 
from the ancient and honorable family of the 
liutmespuns, and allicd inemselyes with that des- 
pieable race, which our fathers, above all others, 
despined—most jusily despised, said my uncle 

| ‘Thomas, with a double fortified emphasis on just- 

ily, as if to prevent being attacked eon the side of 
charity--even the fumily (if family they may 
be called) of the Dandies! O! what a deg rad- 

ing, what ‘an odious alliance, said be, with a most 

(unusual pout! The Homespuns with the Dandies ! 

(horrid ! said my uncle Thomas, his cheeks red 

with indignation ; and avon turning pale—O ! lack- 

a-day—it makes my heart sink within me—this 


' shameful alliance, that once it would have been 


thought absurd to fear, has intrcduced among us, 
pride, idleness, intemperance, profaneness, and 
poverty and wreichedness of course, once stran- 
gers to the Homespun family. Oh ! exclaimed 





erably in the two countries. 


many more that we do not know about. 
what ? Why, sir, tosay nothing of royalty and | 
nobility, and their necessary appendages, hick || § 
might not answer very we in this country, how | 
much Indian corn, the pride and glory ‘of the | 
American vale, did you see in England? A half) 
a dozen ears th: ita bird-man gave as many shil- | 
lings for. Our last year’s crop, said I, would. 
bring a large fortune at that rate. So it would, 
said my uncle Thomas, and | am heartity glad it |, 
is not possible to dispose of it at that rate, 
never desire to see the Homespuns corfupted 
and ruined with overgrown fortunes ; and at pre- | 
sent there seems little danger of it ; but we have | 
left the subject. Your digressions are always | 
edifying, sir, said I—but to return—I think I have | 
heard you say, that while in England, you had a| 
| 
| 





barometer, by which you could almost invaria- 
bly prognosticate an approaching change of wea- 
ther ? True, and so I had. And how does it 
answer in this country ? Just exactly as well as 
a broomstick and no better. And that little scru- | 
toire, that you thought so very convenient and 
snug, Is so wretchedly shrunk that it will hardly | 
keep out the mice. And what ofthat ? It is no 
new discovery that their’s is a very dense, and, 
our’s a very rare atmosphere. I guess, said {, 
we have some other rare things in this country, 
beside our atmosphere. W ell, what ? said my 
uncle Thomas. Why, sir, I hope it is no new— 
discovery, that the Homespuns area rare family. | 
At this, I thonght I discovered some of the good 
old fashioned blood flush upon his cheek, and took | 
the occasion to add, before it could have time to 
flow back again—and I have no doubt, as cousin | 
Henry Homespun, Jr. is one of the rarest of this | 
rare family, that he will sucgeed in his truly lau- | 
dable enterprize. For every well wisher of the’ 


family, and certainly every worthy member ried 


I shall not withhold mine, 

siid my uncle Thomas, with his usnal energy of. 
expression, when the prosperity of the family is | 
concerned: And I most heartily pray, that his 


labours may tend to confirm those in virtue who | 


For alas ! said the good man, how has the intlex- 
ilile and sterling honesty, with the sincere and ar- 
dent piety of our ancestors, departed from many | 
of their degenerate sons! Many of them are | 
idle, intempcrate and profane ; and some, and I 


are virtuous, and to reclaim those who are not : } 
{ 
| 
| 


Some that it would |) 
seem are peculiarly adapted to each, and perhaps before, 
Pray | and | don’t know how many other passions! ran 


for ! 


my uncle Thomas, and what I had never seen 
tears of mingled indignation and sorrow, 


| down his manly cheeks. But, depend upon it, 
said I, my dear uncle, (as soon as I could swallow 
‘my own emotions so as to speak) depend upon it, 
‘my dear uncle Thomas, Henry Homespun, Jr. 
will set these matters right again. He will dis- 
solve that most unnatural alli: ance ; and drive not 
only the dandies, but the dandy spirit too, from 
| the Homespun tamily : And then, said I, looking 
‘my uncle ‘Thomas full in the face——and then, said 
he, clenching my right hand in both of his, his 
| countenance brightening up, his body a little bent, 
| his eyes, full of affection and devotion, turned up 
to heaven—And then--they may return to the 
simple virtues of their ancestors ! God grant it~ 
Amen. 
I remain, cousin Homespun, 


Your sincere friend and well wisher, 
HHRRH BEEBE 


It will be perceived, that our flattering cor- 
| respondent has given us a good start, but he has 
laid before us at the same time a long and broad 
field for our moral plough-share to turn up, 
and prepare for the seeds of truth and virtue.— 
We should certainly shrink at once from the re-_ 
| sponsibility with which he has thought proper to 
clothe us, wére it not that the Homespun family 
jhave been taught in the school of Bacox, how 
much better it is for a man to wear out, than to 
In the former case he is useful at 
least to himself, if not to others ; in the latter, 





RUST OUT. 


| he is neither useful to himself, nor to the world ; 


but cumbereth the earth like a foul weed, which 
finally falls and rots neglected on its parent soil, 
sending forth only noxious effluvia, and tram- 
| pled upon with cold indifferance by the foot of 
every passenger who happens to come across it. 
In short, as the life of the Idler, like the arowth 
of auseless weed, is withont any good effect, so 
his death is without remembrance, or is quickly 
forgotten. H. H. Jr. 


P. S. We would hint to our cousin Homespun. that when he 
|} favors us again with bis lucubrations, which »we hope may. he 
soon, and frequently re he will recollect that short essays 
aye most appropriate to a weekly sheet. 
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FOR THE PLOUGH BOY. 
Causes of the fuilure of periodical papers relative 
te Scvence and the Aris ; and a proposed remedy. 


Out of one hundred writers for pablications of 
this nature, at least ninety-nine content them- 
selves with assertions without proof. Aud even 
this remaining hundredth man, ofien contents 
himself with elaborate deductions from false pre- 
mises, when he ougit to have devoted his eftorts 
to experiment and observation. Readers are in- 
clined to deem tiemselves competent to deduce 
inferences, when in possession of facts ; without 
the trouble of tracing the steps of a tiresome au- 
thor through’a tedious train of deductions. But 
they are highly interested with new facts, when 
presented on good authority. 

I will not attempt to dictate ; but as the family 
of Homesruns are in the habit of listening to the 
opinions of friends, I will not withhold the follow- 
ing advice. . 

Ist. Never admit a long essay or address, made 
up of common-place remarks, however true in 
fact, or correct in principle. 

2d. Never admit a train of speculative enco- 


arts. 





3d. In fine, I advise you, unless you are wil- | 
Jing to consent to a premature death of The Plough | 
Boy, never to admit one original piece, which 
does not add at least one fact to our stock of know- 
ledge in relation to the subjects which you intend 
shall occupy your columns. 

If to the above rules you add, that all new facts 





of an interesting nature be subscribed with the 
author’s or discoverer’s name, or at least his ini- 
tials, you will thereby add to the usefulness of 
your paper. Writers will be more cautions in| 
ascertaining facts with precision, if their reputa 
tions are pledged for their correctness. Besides, 
it gives your readers an opportunity to corres- 
pond with the discoverer, and thereby to obtain 
information in detail, if the case requires it, A. 


} 


REMARKS. 
We are much obliged to A. for his communi- 
eation. 
ofa friend, and are perfectly sensible his advice 


We recognize in the band-writing that 
flows from pure motives. Still, however, we be 
lieve, that A. on further reflection, will perceive, | 
that were we to follow his alvice strictly, it ! 
would rob this paper of its usefulness to a nume- 
rous class of readers, 

As to the first item, we are not fond of long ad- 
dresses, any more tian A. is, unless they possess 
that which renders them interesting. Interesting 
to whom? Here lies the difficulty of selection. 
For what may interest my feelings, gratify my 
taste, please my imagination, or satisfy my judg- 
ment, may not produce any of these effects upon 
many others. 

As to common place remarks, we admit there 
are many remarks, indeed, which have become 
common, from immemorial use, among men of 


Jearning, or extensive reading; but still very 








has made but httle progress in study, or to an il- 
literate man, perhaps too a man of genius and 
feeling, are quite novel, and strike bim with pe- 
culiar force. On the other hand, there are ma- 
ny trite sayings, or old saws, and very useful 
ones tvo, among illiterate men, of which the 
learned are ignorant for want of mingling with 
people in general. the only way to acquire a 
knowledge of men, if not of tuings, and to culti- 
vate that soci:l benevolence, which is a moral 
duty as well as a good feeling. We believe, in 
fict, it would puzzle A. if seated in our editorial 
chair, with along or short address before him, to 
decide what parts of it would be thought trite and 
common-place, and by whom they would be 
thougiitso ; or by whom, on the contrary, they 
would be thought quite novel or ingenious, or 
both ; for A. must bear in mind, that it would not 
do for him to make his own learning, t..-te, or 


|jadgment te test by which to decide wh.t would 
miums upon any of the branches of science or the | 


The same 
remark applies to his advice, not to admit any ori- 
ginal piece which does not add at least one fact 
to our stock uf knowledge. Here again he forgets 
that what is known by one, may not be known by 
another ; and that what is known by many, may 


or would not please every body else. 


not by any means be known by all. It is per- 
haps as important to diffuse the present stock of 
knowledge more widely, as to increase it by the 
addition of new facts. It is the diffusion, as much 
as the increase of knowledge, which contributes 
In the 
dark ages, the Monks alone possessed the keys 


to the happiness of mankind at large. 


which unlocked the treasures of philosophy ; but 
surely A. would not wish to revive those ages. 
We believe he is too much like ourselves, the 
enemy of all MonopuLies, to wish for such a re- 
vival, 

_A Sacred Seer declared there was nothing new 
under the sun ; and perhaps if we could penetrate 
the veil which hides from us the ages before the 
flood, or eventars: which pr-ceded the irrup- 
tions of the Gotas and Vasdals, we should find 
that nothing is now known, which was. not known 
before those great physical and moral revolutions 
disturbed the physical and moral harmony of the 
universe. But admitting that common place wri- 
tings are not interesting to a sound, well disci- 
plined mind, and a good moral heart ; yet how ma- 
ny are there whose minds and hearts are neither 
so sound, nor so virtuous, as to be superior to 
frequent admonition, even upon ordinary topics 
of mental and moral discipline. The wise+t and 
best of our species, in fact, can lose nothing, and 
may gain something by being constantly reminded 
of truth and duty. 








many of these, when presented to a youth who 


Sound and extensive science. is.acquired only 


by sound minds, in sound bodies, and by years of 
laborious study and research ; but the lighter 
branches, such as morals and manners, may be 
widely diffused among all classes of readers, 
and contribute to their happiness. This is our 
humble aim, so far as our own lucubrations may 
go. But asto Agricultural Science, to which this 
sheet is to be principally devoted, we have re- 
course to the best lights, to the works of sages 
who have deeply studied the art, as well as those 
who have practised it long and successfully. — 
From A. himselfwe hope to receive the result 
of his labours, now and then, in a branch of sci- 
ence, intimately connected with Agriculture, and 
in which we believe he is a proficient of no or- 
dinary merit. 





The author of the following song, will excuse a 
few alterations which we have taken the liber- 
ty of making. It was evidently the sponta- 

neous effusion of an uncultivated muse, and 


we trust our alterations have improved it. 





A SONG FOR THE PLOUGH BOY. 


All nature now blooms under soft vernal showers, 
The trees are all clad in their gay coloured greea, 
The fields they are deck’d with sweet opening flowers, 

The lambs in their frolics, enliven the scene. 
See, see, in yon field, 
How the fresh furrows yield 
To the plough, ’tis the noblest of human employ : 
Come, see rural felicity, 
Which the true-hearted Plough Boy will ever enjoy. 





The clear gushing stream, from the foot of yon mountain ,. 
Meandering flows through the valley below; 
The cowslip blooms fresh at the head of the fountain, 
While on its green borders sweet wild flowers blow. 
Hark, hark, the wild song 
Of the gay feather’d throng, 
Who revel in pleasures that never can cloy. 
Come, see rural felicity, 
Which the true-hearted Plough Boy will ever enjoy 


While day is departing, and night is advancing, 
The Plough Boy enjoys the cool breeze at the door : 
The children around him are singing and dancing, 
O these were the sports of the children of yore! 
Say, say, can you feel, 
Joy’s innocent peal, 
Which springs from the heart that ne’er sigh’d for a toy. 
Say, why, do you not igh 
For pleasures the Plough Boy alone can enjoy. 


RUSTICUS. 
~ —— 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
We. have to apologize once more to our cor- 
respondents, whose pieces remain on file. 
A Pioveu Boy, on the Canada Thistle, was re- 
ceived after our remarks were in type, or we 














should have given him the preference. He shall. 
certainly be heard in our next. 

















SELECTIONS. aie 


——————— 


“From the ‘Ricumoxp ‘Enquirer, 


MR. MADISON’s ADDRESS, 
Before the Albemarle (Vir.) Agricultural Society. 


[CONTINUED, | 

Il. The evil of pressing too hard upon the 
land, has also been much increased by the bad 
mode of ploughing it. Shallow ploughing, and 
ploughing up and down hilly land, have, by ex- 
posing the loosened soil to be carried off by rains, 
hastened more than any thing else, the waste of 
its fertility. When the mere surface is pulver- 
ised, moderate rains on land but little uneven, if 
ploughed up and down, gradually wear it away. 
And heavy rains on hilly land, ploughed in that 
manner, soon produce.a like effect, notwithstand- 
ing the improved practice of deeper ploughing. 
How Ifave the beauty and value of this red ridge 
of country suffered from this cause? And how 
much is due to the happy improvement introdu- 
ced by amember of this society, whom I need not 
name,* by a cultivation in horizontal drills with a 
plough adupted to it? Had the practice prevail- 
ed from the first settlement of the country, the 
general fertility would have been more than the 
double of what the red hills, and indeed all other 
hilly lands, now possess ; and the scars and sores 
now defacing them would no where be seen.— 
Happily, experience is proving that this remedy, 
aided by amore rational management in other 
respects, is adequate to the purpose of healing 
what has been wounded, as well as of preserving 
the health of what has escaped the calamity.— 
It is truly gratifying to observe how fast the im- 
provement is spreading from the parent example. 
The value of our red hills, under a mode of cul- 
tivation which guards their fertility against wast- 
ing rains, is probably exceeded by that of no up- 
lands whatever ; and without that advantage they 
are exceeded in value by almost all others.— 
They are little more than a lease for years. 

Besides the inestimable advartage from horizon- 
tal ploughing, in protecting the soil against the 
wasting effect of rains, there is a great one in its 
preventing the rains themselves from being lost 
to the crop. The Indian corn is the crop which 
most exposes the soil to be carried off by the rains; 
and it is at the same time the crop which most 
needs them. Where the land is not only hilly, 
but the soil thirsty, (as is the case particularly 
throughout this mountainous range,) the preser- 
vation of the rain as it falls, between the drilled 
ridges, is of peculiar importance ; aud its gradual 
settling downwards to the roots, is the best possi- 
ble mode of supplying them with moisture. In 
the old method of ploughing shallow, wiih the 
furrows up and down, the rain as well as the soil 
was lost. 

Ill. The neglect of manures is another error 
which claims particular notice. It may be traced 
to the same cause with our excessive cropping. 
In the early stages of our agriculture, it was more 
convenient, and more profitable, to bring new 
land into cultivation, than to improve exhausted 
land. The failure of new land has long called 
for the improvement of old land ; but habit has 
kept us deaf to the call. 


* Col. T. M. Randolph. 
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| opposite theory, that the earth parted with no- 
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cropping without manure, deprives the soil of its | 
fertility. It is equally certain that fertility may | 
be preserved or restored, by giving to the earth | 
animal or vegetable manure equivalent to the 
matter taken from it; and that a perpetual fertility 
is not, in itself, incompatible with an uninterrupt- 
ed succession of crops. ‘The Chinese, it is said, 
smile at the idea, that land needs rest, as if like 
animals it had a sense of fatigue. Their soil does 
not need rest, because an industrious use Is made 
of every fertilizing particle that can contribute 
towards replacing what has been drawn from it. 
And this. is the more practicable with them, as 
almost the whole of what is grown on their farms 
is consumed within them. ‘That arestoration to 
the earth of all that annually grows on it, pre- 
vents its impoverishment, is sulliciently seen in 
our forests, where the annual exuviz of the trees 
and plants replace the fertility of which they de- 
prive the earth. Where frequent fires destroy 
the leaves and whatever els2 is annually dropped 
onthe earth, it is well known that the jand be- 
comes poorer: this destruction of the natural 
crop, having the same impoverishing effect, as a 
removal of a cultivated crop. A still stronger 
proof that an annual restoration to the earth of 
all its annual product will perpetuate its produc- 
tiveness, is seen where our fields are left uncul- 
tivated and unpastured. In this case the soil, 
receiving from the decay of the spontaneous 
weeds and grasses more fertility than they ex- 
tract from it, is for a time at least improved, not 
impoverished. Its improvement may be explain- 
ed, by the fertilizing matter which the weeds and 
grasses derive from water and the atmosphere, 
which forms a nett gain to the earth. At what 
point, or from what cause, the formation and ac- 
cumulation of vegetable mould from this gain 
ceases, is not perbaps very easy to be explained. 
That it does cease, is proved by the stationary 
condition of the surface of the earth in old fo- 
rests ; and that the amount of the accumulation 
varies with the nature of the subjacent earth, is 
equally certain. Itseems to depend also on the | 
species of trees and plants which happen to con- | 
tribute the materials for the vegetable mould. | 

But the most eligible mode of preserving the } 
richnes, and of enriching the poverty of a farm, |, 
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is certainly that of applying to the soil a sufficien- | 
cy of animal and vegetable matter in a putriled | 
state, or a state ready for putrefaction ; in order i 
to procure which, too much care cannot be ob- |! 
served in saving nvery material furnished by the |) i 
farm. This resource was among the earliest dis- | 
coveries of men living by agriculture ; and a pro- 
per use of it has been made a test of good hus- 
bandry, in all countries, ancient and modern, 
where its principles and profits have been stu- 
died. 

Some farmers of distinction, headed by Tull, 
supposed that mere earth, in a pulverized state, 
was sufficient without manure for the growth of 
plants ; and consequently that continued pulveri- 
zation would render the soil perpetually produc- 
tive ; a theory which never would have occurred 
to a planter of tobacco or of Indian corn, who 





finds the soil annually producing less and less, un- 
der a constant pulverizing course. The known 
experiment of Van Helmont seemed to favour the 








‘It there 
were no allusions in the case, the earth used by 
him must at least have been destitute of vegeta- 
ble mould: for in an experiment by W oodhouse, 
a garden mould was diminished in its weight by a 
plant which grew in it. And the latest chemical 
examinations of the subject coincide with the ge- 
neral opinion of practical husbandmen, that the 
substance of plants partakes of the substance of 
the soil. 

The idea is indeed very natural that vegetable 
matter which springs from the earth, and of itself’ 
returns to the earth, should be one source atleast 
of the earth’s capacity to reproduce vegetable 
matter. 

It has been asked, how it happens that Egypt 
and Sicily, which have for ages been exporting 
their agr ‘icultural produce, without a return of 
any equivalent produce, have not lost their repro- 
ductive capacity. One answer has been, that 
they have lost no small degree of it. If the fact 
be otherwise with regard to Egypt, it might be 
accounted for by the fertilizing inundations of the 
Nile. With regard to Sicily, there may be some- 
thing in the system of husbandry, or some parti- 
cular local circumstances, which countervail the 
continued asportation of the fruits of the soil.— 
But it is far more probable, that the island is less 
productive than it once was. It is certainly less 
of a granary for other countries now, than it was 
when it received that title from the ancient Ro- 
mans. And its population being diminished, the 
internal consumption must also be diminished.— 
If a single farm be rendered less productive by a 
continued removal of its crops, without any ade- 
quate returns, no reason occurs why it should 
not happen to a number of farms multiplied to 
the extent of a whole country. 

And that individual farms do lose their fertility 
in proportion as crops are taken from them, and 
returos of manure neglected, is a fact not likely 
to be questioned. 

Itit were, Virginia, unfortunately, is but too 
capable of furnishing the proofs. Her prevailing 
crops have been very.exhansting, and the use of 
manures has been particularly neglected. 

Lobacco and Indian corn, which for a long 
time, on the east side of the Rlue Mountains, 
were the articles almost exclusively cultivated, 
and which continue to be cultivated, the former 
extensively, the latter universally, are known to 
be great impoverishers of the soil. Wheat, 
‘which has for a number of years, formed a larce 
portion of the general crop, is also an exhausting 
‘crop. Soare rye and oats, which enter occa- 


| sionally into our farming system. 


With so many consumers of the fertility of the 
earth, and so liitle attention to the means of re- 
pairing their ravages, no one can be surprised at 
the impoverished face of the country ; whilst 
every one ought to be desirous of aiding in the 
work of reformation. 

The first main step towards it, is to make the 
thieves restore as much as possible of the stolen 
fertility. On this, with other improvements 
which may be made in our husbandry, we must 
depend for the rescue of our farms from their 
present degraded condition. 

Of tobacco not a great deal more than one half 
of the entire plant is carried to market. The re- 


} sidue is an item on the Jist of manures ; and it is 
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‘known to be in its quality a very rich one. The 
crop of tobacco, however, though of great value, 
covers but a small proportion of our cultivated 
ground ; and its offal can, of course, contribute 
but inconsiderably to the general stock of ma- 
nure. Itis probable also, that what it does con- 
tribute, has been more carefully used as a ma- 
nure, than any other article furnished by our 
€rops. 

The article which constitutes our principal ma- 
nure, is wheat straw. It is of much importance, 
therefore, to decide aright on the mode of using 
it. There are three modes :—1. Carrying it 
from the farm yard, after having passed through, 
or being trodden and enriched by cattle. In 
that mode, the greater part of it must be used, 
if used at all; the straw going through tliat pro- 
cess, being a necessary part of the food allotted 
to the cattle. To derive the full advantage from 
it, it ought to be hauled out before the substance 
has been wasted by rain, by the sun, and by the 
wind ; and to be buried in the earth as soon af- 
ter as possible. 2. Spreading the straw on the 
surface of the ground. Many respectable far- 
mers are attached to this mode, as protecting the 
soil from the sun; and by keeping it moist, fa- 
voring the vegetation underneath, whether spon- 
taneous or urtificial ; whilst the straw itself is 
gradually decomposed into a manure. The ob- 
jection to this mode, is the loss by evaporation, 
before this last effect is obtained. 3. Turning 
the straw at once under the surface of the earth. 
This would seem to be the best mode of manag- 
ing manures generally ; least of their substance 
being then lost. When the grain is trodden out 
from the straw, it is left in a state easily admit- 
ting this operation. Some difficulty may attend 
it, when the grain is threshed from the straw, by 
the flail, or by the machines now in use, neither 
of which break the straw sufficiently to pieces. 

{t may be remarked with regard to this article 
of manure—1. That its weight is barely more 
than that of the grain.—2. That the grain is the 
part which makes the greatest draft on the ferti 
lity of the earth.—3. That the grain is for the 
most part not consumed within the farm. It is 
found on trial that a stalk of wheat, as generally 
cut, including the chaff, and the grains borne by 
the stalk, are pretty nearly of equal weight.—— 
The caseis probably the same with rye, and not 
very different with oats. The proportion of fer- 
tilizing matter in the straw, to that in the grain, 
has not, as far as I know, been brought to any sa- 
tisfactory test. It is, doubtless, much less in the 
straw, which alone, in the case of wheat, is with 
us returaable in any form to the earth. This 
consideration, whilst it urges us to make the most 
of the article as a manure, warns us of its insuf- 
ficiency. 

The stubble, and the roots of the small grains, 
not being taken from the earth, may be regarded 
as elapsing into a fertility equal to that of which 
they deprived the earth. This remark is appli- 
cable to all cultivated plants, the roots of which 
are not an esculent part. 

Aneminent citizen and celebrated agriculturist* 
of this state, has among other instructive lessons, 
called the public attention to the value of the corn 
¢talk as a manure. Iam _ persuaded that he has 
not overrated it. And it is a subject of agreeable 
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reflection, that an article which is so extensively |) 
cultivated as that of Indian corn, and which is so |! 
particularly exhausting, should be the one so ca- [ 
pable of repairing the injury itdoes. ‘he corn | 
stalk as a fodder is of great value. Not only the |, 
leaves, but the husk inclosing the ear, and the |} 
cob enclosed by it, are all more or less valuable 
food when duly preserved and dealt out to cattle. | 
There is no better fodder thun the leaves or 
blades for horses and oxen ; nor any so much 
approved for sheep, the husk or shruck is a high- 
ly nourishing food for neat cattle. And the pick- 
ings of the stalk, even at a late season, and after 
much exposure to the weather, support them bet- 
ter than any of the straws. Froimthe saccharine 
matter in the stalk, which is long retained about 
the joints, it cannot be doubted that if cut early, } 
or before exposure to the weather, into parts 
small enough for mastication, it would well re- 
pay, as a food for cattle, the labour required for 
it. 

The great value of the cornstalk, in all its parts, 
as a fodder, was brought into full proof, by the 
use made of it, during the late general failure of 
crops. Itis to be hoped that the lesson will not 
be suffered to pass into oblivion. 

But it is as a resource for re-fertilizing the 
soil, that the cornstalk finds the proper place 
here ; and as such it merits particular notice, 
whether it be passed through animals, or be pre- 
pired by fermentation in the farm yard; or be 
merely spread on the surface of the earth, the 
mode in which its effects must be least considera- 
ble. The same qualities which render every 
part of it nutricious to animals, renZer it nutri- 
cious to the earth; and it is accompanied with 
the peculiar advantages—1. That the grain it- 
self is mostly every where, and altogether, in 
places distant from navigation, consumed within 
the farms producing it. 2. That as the grain is 
in greater proportion to the space on which it 
grows than most other grains, so the rest of the 
plant is in greater proportion to the grain, than 
the rest of any other grain plant. ‘The straw 
and chaff of the smaller grains, as already re- 
marked, is in weight but about one-half of the 
grain. The cornstalk, with all its appurtenant 
offal, is of less than three times, and if taken 
early from the field, probably of not less than 
four or five times the weight of the grain belong- 
ing toit. 3. The fertilizing matter contained in 
the cornstalk is greater in proportion to its weight, 
than that contained in the straw and offal of other 
grain is to the weight of the straw and offal. 

Would it be hazarding too much to say, that 
where a level surface, or the mode of cultivating 
a hilly one, prevents the rains from carrying off 
the soil, a restoration of an entire crop of Indian 
corn, in the form of manure, to the space produ- 
cing it (there being no other intervening crop 
not so restored) would replace the fertility con- 
sumed by the crop; and maintain a perpetual 
productiveness ? Reason, the case of forest and 
fallow fields, where the spontaneous crop falls 
back of itself on the earth, and the Chinese ex- 
ample, where the cultivated crop is restored to 
the earth, ail pronounce that such would be the 
effect. And yet the fact stares us in the face, 
that our most impoverished fields, even the most 
level of them, owe their condition more to the | 
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crops of Indian corn, than to any other crops. 
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The cotton plant, which i¢ so extensive aero» 
in the more southern and the so: 
states, is bit litthe cultivated in Virzinia, and 
scarcely at all inthis partofit. Tam not able te 
say how far it is comparatively an exbanstins 
crop. But it would seem to be more capable 
than any crop, net wholly consumed within the 
farm, of preserving its fertility. ‘The only part 
of the plant carried away, is the cotton fibre, or 
woolly part, which bears an incensiderable pro- 
portion to the other parts in weight, and, as may 
be inferred, in fertilizing matter also. The seed 
alone, passing by the ball and haulm, is of three 
times its weight and contains the chief part of the 
oilin the plant. In the countries where cotton 
makes the principal part of the crop, the supers 
fluous seed must deserve great attention as a ma- 
nure. Where the fields are level or cultivated 
in horizontal drills, it might go far towards sup- 
porting a ¢ontinued cropping, without a dimin- 
ished fertility. 

The sum of these remarks on cultivating poor 
land, and neglecting the means of keeping or ma- 
king land rich, is, that if every thing grown on a 
soil is carried from it, it must become unproduc- 
tive ; that ifevery thing grown on it,be direcily or 
indirectly restored to it, it would not cease to be 
productive ; and, consequently, that according to 
the degree in which the one or the other practice 
takes place, a farm must be impoverished, or be 
permanently productive and profitable. Every 
acre made by an improved management to pro- 
duce as much as two acres, is in effect the addi- 
tion of a new acre ; withthe great advantages of 
contracting the space to be cultivated, and of 
shortening the distance of transportation between 
the fields and the barn or the farm yard. One 
of the Roman writers* on husbandry, enforces 
the obligation to improving management, by asto- 
ry of one Paridius, who had two daughters and a 
vineyard : when the elder was married, he gave 
hera third part of the vineyard ; notwithstand- 
ing which, he obtained from two thirds the same 
crop as from the whole : when his other daughter 
was married, he portioned her with the half of 
what remained, and still the produce of his vine- 
yard was undiminished. The story, short as it 
is, contains a volume of instraction. 

The plaister of gypsum, though not a manure 
within the farm itself, has been too long neglect- 
ed, as a fertilizing resource. It is now beginning 
to take a high and just rank as such. The prools 
of its efficacy are as incontestible as the causes of 
it are obscure. The experiments of a very dis- 
tinguished chemistf led him to the opinion that its 
substance enters into the substance of the plant. 
Without doubting the fact, it does not sufficiently 
account for the addition made to the size and 
weight of the plant, which greatly exceed the 
quantity of the plaister. It must, therefore, have 
some further mode of operating. Whether it be 
by neutralizing some noxious ingredient in the 
earth, one of the modes by which lime is snppo- 
sed to operate ; or by attracting .nd conveying to 
the plant, food from the earth, the air, or water, 
or by exciting the plant to a more active use of its 
feeding powers, whatever they be ; or by its ac- 
cretion assimilation to the particular parts of 
plants cn which these powers depend, thereby 
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euzmenting and strengthening these particular || 


parts, and enabling the feeding powers to give | 
proportional augmentation to every other part ; | 
whether by any one or more of these processes, | 
or by some other or others distinct from them all, | 
the growth of plants be promoted by this mineral, | 
remains it would seem, to be yet explained. tn 


ses much advantage to our agriculture. $f take | 
it, however, that this advantage cannot be perma: | 
nent without making the increased product of the 
soila source of manure to the soil. That the ef- | 
fect of the plaster will be continued indetinitely, 
under a cons.ant removal of the whole crop from 
the soil, surpasses belief. It can scarcely ful to 
exhaust, at length, the productive powers of the | 
earth. The period of time necessary for the 


case of the other mineral manures, lime and marle, | 
such must sooner or liter be the result, cannot | 
well be so. The effect of pulverizing the earti 
by tillage, as practived by ‘Tull, is stated to have | 
been uninterrupted crops of wheat, without ma- | 


0 ' Gen. Anustrona, of Red 
the mean time, a more extensive use of IL promi- || 





nure, for more than twenty years ; which was | 


regarded as a demonstration that tillaze was a | 


complete substitute for manure. Supposing the 

statement to be free from error, the inference is 
certainly not warranted by the fact. We know’ 
that some of our soils, not naturally richer than | 
the highly manured soils on which Tull probably 

commenced his tillage, will bear a succession of 
erops for an equal period ; and we know as well, 

that their fertility will not hold ont for ever. How . 
long plaster, whatever be its mode of oper:tion, | 
will hold out, may not yet have heen fully tried. | 


But to make it permanently successful, it will be | 


wise to take for granted, that it must be madea 
source of future manure, as well as of immediate 
productiveness. Ifthe crop, as auzmented by 
the plaster, be given back to the soil, the soil 
may be benefitted more than it would be, by the 
return of acrop not angmented by the plaster 3) 
And in this way fertility may be accelerated.— | 
The restoration of a crop, increased by ordinary 
eulfivation, to the soil on which it grew, would, 
T presume, fertilize it more than the restoration | 
ofa smaller crop spontaneously produced ; al- | 
thongh in both cases, the whole taken from the 
soil would return to it. 
[To BE CONTINUED.] 
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Good works of theHomespun Family. 
Hartrorp, Juve 7. 


A number of Ladies, in Wintonbury, met at 
the honse of the Rev. Joun Bantietr, on Wed- 
nesdav, the 12th ult. and presented to Mrs. Bart- 
lett, a consiterable quantity of Yarn, together 
with a variety of other articles, valuable and 
sonvenient for the use ofa family. They fur- 
aished their own entertainment on the occasion 





The members ofthe Young Ladies’ Rekeious 
School in Vernon, have presented their Pastor. 
the Rey. W. Exy, Thirty-one Dollars. to consti- 
tute him amember ofthe Awerican Bisrr Soctr- 
wry. Such expressions of affection, and of: at- 
tachment to the Redeemer’s kinedom, are always 
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rratefal ; and especially so when coming from 
the riving ceneratian. 
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CANADA ‘THISTLE. 
In our first number we copied a letter from 
Hook, to Tuomas 
Metvitie, Esq. of Pittsfield, in which the former 
stated the result ofan experiment, which he had 
made, of pouring fish, beef and pork pickle upon 
the Canada Thistle ; which result was, the de- 
struction of that noxious weed, so troullesome 


‘and unprofitable to our industrions Piovenu Boys. 


We have since observed a letter from GeorGe 


Tissirts, Esq. President of the Agricultural So- 
purpose may be uncertain ; but that, as in the | 


ciety of Rensselaer county, to Mr. Adancourt, 


| editor of the Farmers’ Register, Troy, accom- 


panied by a letter from E. C. Genet, Esq. in 
which Mr. Genet attempts to shew that the de- 
struction of the weed is not owing to the opera- 
tion of tie pickle, but to the trampling upon, and 
about, the weed, by the cattle, which are attract- 
ed to it by the salt of which the pickle is compos- 
This is, as Mr. Gener styles it, a mechani- 


ical, instead of a chemical process. 


Mr. Tibbitts, in his letter to Mr. Adancourt, 


‘says the pickle, as applied by Gen. Armstrong, 
** may be of use on farms which are but partially | 
| infested in small patches, with this noxious weed ;”’ 


and adds, ‘*’it has been successfully applied on 
farms thus situated, in several districts.” 

ihe President might. perhaps, have benefitted 
community, by stating on what farms, and by 








their own pores, or those other conductors » ith 
which nature has furnished them. Suppose, 
then, the plant be cut down to the head of the 
root, ora little below it, and the earth beat down; 
both immediately over and around the root, to 
such a compact state, as to destroy its porosity, 
atmospheric air is therely totally excluded, and 
the root, deprived of its nourishment, must ne- 
cessarily die. But if this operation be left to the 
casual trampling of cattle, attracted to the spot 
by he saline taste of pickle, or any other com- 
position, it may readily be seen, that its effects 
can only be partial. Let us then, substitute sys- 
tematic and rational mechanical labour, for the 
casual and irrational action of brutes, impelled 
by mere instinct, and insensible, while gratifying 
that instinct, that they are performing partially 
an operation beneficial to rational beings. 
stead of so precarious and partial a remedy, let 
a BEETLE, like that with which our street-pavers 


beat down pavements,.be applied to the surface 
of the earth, where the Thistle abounds, by the 
hand ofa sturdy Plough Boy ; or rather, let two 
industripus Plough Boys be employed on a field, 
no matter how large, or how thickly infested with 
the weed, Let one march through the field with 
a sharp instrament, which might easily be con- 
trived for the purpose, and cut off the plants, as 
he proceeds, below, or as low at least as the top 
of the root. Let tie other follow on with his 





| 


BEETLE, and beat down the eaith, both over and 
around the root, till its porosity be effectually de- 


whom, this experim ‘nt had been successfully i stroyed. Let hii, in fact, perform tinis operation 


made, even on asmill scale. 
He states, in the same letter, that he who 


should discover a practicable plan for the destruc- | 


tion of the Thistle, upon a larre scale, where | 


farms have b-come generally infested with it, 
would be entitle! to the thanks of community, | 
| 


and to the highest premium. 

But he migi't, we think, have cone further, and 
shewn, that if-it er of the theories of Messrs. 
ArmsTrone and Gener be correct, tiat the plan 
de-i ed, is already before the public, on the one 
hand, or readily suzgests itse!lf on the other. 

General Armstrong’s plan, however, if his 
theory be correct, may be too expensive to be 
executed upon a large scale. 
iieory be the true one, the plan, which is an ob- 
vious inference from it, might be executed at an 
expense which the end in view would clearly jus: 
tify. We ask no premium for the suggestion, al- 
‘hough we are perfectly convinced of its proving 
effectual, if fainty tried. 

Atmospheric air is essential to the life of plants, 
Plants are supplied with air 
through the pores of the earth, as well as through 


is well as animals. 


Bat if Mr. Genet’s | 


| 


jand Libour would be amply remunerated by the 


effectually over every inch of the field. The 
atmospheric air being thus totally excluded, eve- 
ry root must die, and the land be restored the 
next season to cultivation, free from the curse, 
and capable of yielding a bountiful reward to the 
industry of the cultivator. As one season must 
necessarily elapse, the operation of the beetle 


mizht be performed twice or thrice, as the leisure 





of a couple of hands might permit—and the time 


| 
| 


event. 

We are inclined to helieve, however. that Ge« 
neral Armstrong's theory is correct. In Cayuga 
county, wher® salt is cheap, a Mr. Concer tried 
Wh: re- 
ever the salt lodged the weed was destroyed. — 
In fact, it is we known that salt, which in s:alf. 


the experiment fairly, and succeeded 


quantities prodices or aids vegetation, generally 
destroys it when excesssively applied. We doubt, 
upon the whole, whether the expense attending 
the plan of Geneaal Armstrong, would in any case 
be too great, ifsuccessful in the result. It ig 


certainly, without any exception, as to a large or 
small scale, worth trying, wherever the Thistle 








has commynced its destructive growth, 
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Tbe articlus which have given rise to these 
In the 





hasty remarks shall appear in our. next. 
mea time we invite correspondents, qualiled for 
the tusk, to reflect upon a subject so important, 
and give to the Flough Boys the result of their 
Cogitauions. 
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DANDIES. 


Those trifling beings, in the shape of men, 
whose chief delight is in dress, and whose whole 
lives are nought but aseries of frivolous amuse- 
ment and dissipation, were anciently or rather 


THE 
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PLOUGH BOY. 


!chata of communication. 
' 


of the rise, decline and fall of human greatucss ! 


Orr? y CIITA DY 
WEEKLY SUMMALY. 

Mr. James Brown, teacher of languages, proposes an im rove- 

fmentinEuglish Grammar; by means of which he profes-es to 


| teach the art in 60 hours. 


My. Laneaster is now delivering lectures on education iu the 

| city of New- York. 
| _ In New-Hampshire, the legislature have counted the votes 
| for Governor. ition. S. Bell had 13,761—Llon, W. Hale 8,660 
| —scattering 1844. 
| The Rey. Thomas C. Brownell, late of Union College, is 
| chosen Bishop of the Episcopal Church in Connecticut. 
| The Steam-Boat, Gen. Putnam, has been launched at New- 
port, Ghio. 

Niartin Tooney was executed at Charleston, S.C. onthe 25th 





formerly, called rors or maccaronies. But lately 
a new term, that of panovies, is applied to this , 
race. The panpies indeed would be harmless, | 
were it not for their idleness, which is always in- | 
fectious. 

Boys observe the name of Danpy in our columns, 
they will understand it to mean tie same as For 
Or MACCARONI meant in the days of our fathers, 
when honest simplicity was more in vogue than | 
at present, and when a maccaroni was one of the 
rarest of animals. ‘The Homespuns and the | 
Dandies are antipodes—the one is sense, tle 
other is sound—the one is a substance, the other 
a shade! 


ee 








One of the last mails brought us the first num- | 
ber of the Missouri Intelligencer and Boon’s Lick | 
Advertiser. It contains numerous advertisements, | 
the evidence of increasing population. What 
think you, reader, of a newspaper at Boon’s Lick, 
in the wilds of Missouri, in 1819; wherein 1809 | 
there Was not, we believe, a civilized being, ex- 
éept the eccentric character, who gave his 
name to the spot—who delighted in the dreary 
and awful solitude by which he was’ sur- 
rounded—and who has since travelled further in- 


to the wilderness, to avoid society, and enjoy his |! 


favourite life of a hunter. The editor of ti.is pa- 
per has been thought extravagant for having as- 
serted in a private circle, his belief that in less 
than a century we should in all probability have a! 


turnpike route from Albany to the shores of the | 





Pacific! But such a consummation is not less to | 
- be expected, than it was to have been expected 


twenty years ago, that we should now see, on the 
wild and distant theatre. ef Loon’s, hunting ex- 
ploits, a printing press diffusing intelligence 





weekly among.a numerous popalation! And now, 


we repeat, that Henry Homespun, Jr. is no pro- 
phet, or the second rising. generation from the 
present will march straight forward on a smooth 
row, and through flourishing settlements, from 
Albany to the Columbia river! The. Fellow 
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Whenever, then, our honest Plough || 


vit. for the murder of James W. Gadsden, Esq. —Hardy Miles, 
; who was to have been executed with Tooncy, for negro stealing, 
| received a respite. 

Lieut. Depew, who lately shot a deserter at New-Orleans, has 
' been tried in consequence, on an indictment for murder, and 


| acquitted, 





During a late hail-storm, which did much injury at Salem, 
| Mass. it was observed that Boston glass withstood the storm 
, better than foreign glass 

Col. Charles Bagieii, of Accomack county, Va. was shot at 
and mortally wounded, on the 24th ult. while riding in his giz, 
about two miles from his dwelling. 
committed this foul deed, was not discovered at the time. 


The small-pox bas been raging with very great violence 
in the District of Maine. The Supreme Court. of Mass. to have 
| been held in Castine on the 3d of May, was adjourned to Sep- 
' tember next, in consequence of the disorder. 


On Wednesday se’nnight, the mills at Springfield, N. J. own- 
i ed by Mr. Matthias Denman, were destroyed by fire. Loss sus- 
| tained, about 14 000 dollars. 


On the 27th of Vay, a meeting was held at Ithaca, in the 
county of Tompkins, for the organization of an Agricultural 
| Society in that county. William Smith, Esq. of Hector, was 
| chosen President, and the foilowing gentlemen Vice-Presidents: 
; Robert Swartwout, of Hector; Nichol Halsey, of Ulysses ; John 
| Ellis, of Dryden; Simeon P. Strong, of Lansing, and Isaac Al- 
‘lenof Groton. Corresponding Secretary, William T. South- 
| worth ; Recording do. Archer Green. 


An Agricultural Society is about to be formed in Ulster 
county. 


The City Bank, of Baltimore, was robbed on the night of the 
2d inst. of 18,000 dollars in specie. Suspicion fell on the se- 
cond teller, who was arrested. 11,000 doliars were recovered 
| the next day. 


One Sharp, for cruelties committed on a bound orphan boy, 
' which caused his death, has been convicted of man-slaughter, 
| in Sussex county, N. J. and sentenced to three years imprison- 
nent. 


A large Greenland Whale, which had been harpooned, and 
died of bis wounds, was found floating on the Sth inst. near 
Portland, Me. it was towed to Peake’s island, where the oil 
is to be extracted. 


Ov Tuesday the 8th inst four missionaries, with their wives, 
embarked at Boston, for Calcutta, 


At Niagara Falls, abridge has been built from the American 
shore to Goat Island, and safe’and convenient stairs erected 
to descend to the bottom ot the talls, with other improvements, 
' for the benefit of vis.ters, for which the public are indebted to 
| the enterprize and public spirit of Judge Porter, of Black Rock. 


In Connecticut, the number of Judges of the Supreme Court. 
| has been reduced by law from nine to five They now hold 
| their appointments during good behaviour; but were formerly 
: elected yearly. 

The banks of Kentucky, in Convention, have resolved, that 
| they wil render all the aid in their power, by loans, or other- 
| Wise, toavert the public pressure now experienced. 


Mr Lothian has established a type-foundery at Pittsburgh. 
Pa. another proof that populauon and empire are rapidby 
marching westward. 

At Murray. N. Y. the house of Mr. Boree was destroyed by 
' fire, and h-s two daughters were consumed in the ames, At 
Wexford, M_ the house of Mr. Thomas Cummings was destroy- 
ect by fire with three of hischildren, who were in bed. Both of 
the parents were 1rom home at the time. | 

Flard Times —The Delaware Watchinan observes, in rela- 
ton tothe complaints aud pressure for money in different parts 
ot the United States—* We iave been nationally drunk, and 
are now getting sober, through an interval of languor and sickly 

















Store expediiion is already ‘a grand link in this | depression.” 


What a vast theatre | 


oo 
ng 7 
a were Oe an F 0S + tee Enfant et wi? .c+m «< 

Our correspondent in Brunswick, says the Boston Cintene’, 
jf} under date of the 18th Vay says, “ we have lost three saw mitis 
| Within a few dayson the Topsham sice of the \ndo lzin fi- 

1 ver, on tie falls between Yo; ham and Bronswick, bry fire: ai 
i it wasevi lent thatthe fire was enkimiled by the friction of the 
i} gudgeon of the upright sbait, commonly called the Negro wheri, 
f} winch is left in constant motion. Oust not this to operate asa 


| wariing to owners and avents of factories to be carefiil that the 
ll friction is not too great?) The frequent alarms of fire in ons 
| extensive manufactories and mills i this plat @, if Is thot 
| would not have happened if oil ov tallow had been seasonauly 
appl.ed to the gudgeons of mills, &e. 


A company has been formed in S. Carolina, for opening a 
canal communication between Fayetteville and the Pee Dee.—- 
The whole expense is estiniated at 372,350 dollars, upon a hbe- 
ral scaic, and at the preseut high price of lavour. 

From the annual report of the Trustees of the New-York 
Free School, it appears that the Institution is in a flourishing 
condition. 


The fine manufacturing establishment of the late colonel 
Humphreys, at Derby, in Connecticut, is advertised for sale. 

The Sea Serpent, if not sometiring else, very like a Serpent, 
is again on our coast; and has been seen by many of our Kast- 
ern mariners. 

Mr. Forsyth, our ministerto Spain, has arrived safe in that 
country; and has, we presume, been weil received 


Several persons have been recently bitten by mad dogs in 





The lurking villain who. 


Philadelphia. 

The use of cast Tron has become so general in Russia, as to 
be formed into stair-cases, balconies, and various other useful 
and ornamental parts of houses. This is sound policy to eu 
courage the use of an article in which Russia so much abounds 


Tin mines have been recently discovered in France. 
There were several heavy failures in Hamburg, im April. 


The barracks, two churches, and 600 dwelling-houses, were 
destroyed by fire, April 2d, at Hitskimell, in tlungary. 


We are promised a volume from the hand of Phillips, the 
celebrated irish barrister, to contain specimens of [rish elo- 
quence, from the orations of Plunket, Curran, Burde, Burrows, 
Bushe, Sheridan and Grattan. 

The life of Curran, by his son, is to be published shortly in 
Edinburgh. 


A new volume of Discourses from Chalmers, is expected out 
by the next arrivals. 

In Constantinople and Salonicha, learned physicians have 
attempted to prove, that vaccination is a preventive of the 
plague. 


A new philosophical Journal, is established at Edinburgh.— 
It is published quarterly; and embraces natural philosophy, 
chemistry, natural history, practical mechanics, and the fine 
and useful arts. 


A lecture on dropsy is promised from the pen of George 
Gregory, M. D. of Loudon. 


In Paris, a new Journal has appeared, entitled Revew Lacy- 
clopedique, conducted by the ablest men of France. 


The British manufacturers receive wool from Botany Bay, 
which is superior to the best Spanish. 


5,000 manufacturers were out of employ at Leicester, Eng- 
land, in April. 

The grand Spanish expedition against the South-American 
patriots, consists of two line of battle ships, and two frigates, 
with 20,000 men in transports. The middle of August its the 
time fixed for sailing. 


OBITUARY. 


DIED.—At Philadelphia, on the 4th inst. CHRISTOPHER 
KLOWSON, a worthy and faithful watchman of that city.— 
He was bit by a mad dog in February last, whilst on dutv.— 
At Middlebury, Vt. Judge GAMALIEL PAINTER, aged 78. 
He was the first settler in Middlebury, in 1783.—At Jamaica, 
Long-Island, on Saturday morning the 5th inst. Mrs. MARY 
KING, wife of the Hon. Rufus King, in the 50th year ofher age 
—At Alkensee, N. H. the Rev. STEPHEN PEABODY, aged 77. 
At Greenfield, Mass. THOMAS CHAPMAN, Esq. azed 75, a 
native of England. —At Philadelphia, Mr. GEORGE WAY, of 
the city of Washington. —At Weymouth, Mass the Rev. S:M- 
FON WILLIAMS, aged 75.—At St. Louis, Capt. STOUGH.- 
TON GANTT, of the army.—At Alabama, Major JANES 
DORMAN, of the army. 











OQHN ERSKINE LOVETT, Attorney at Law, 
has removed to No. 93, Pearl-street, two doors nogti: oP 
Miessrs Websters & Skinners’ Book-stoze. 








Albany, June 17, 1819. 
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heart beat within him, as at the sound of a trumpet. 
lowing lines, Which are to be ranked amongst the 
mations of the Muse, will suggest similar associations in the 
bieast of the gallant American officer. 


THE AMERICAN FLAG. 


POST. 


Sir Philip Sidney said, as Addison tells us, that he never 
conld read the old ballad of Chevy Chase, without feeling his | 


The fol- 
highest inspi- 


When Freedom, from her mountain height, 


Unfurl’d her standard to the air, 
She tore the azure robe of night, 

And set the stars of glory there! 
She mingled with its gorgeous dyes 
The milky baldric of the skies, 
And striped its pure celestial white 
With streakings of the morning light ; 
Then, from his mansion in the sun, 
She call’d her eagle bearer down, 
And gave into his mighty hand 
The symbol of her chosen land! 


Majestic monarch of the cloud ! 
Who rear’st aloft thy regal form, 
To hear the tempest trumping loud, 
And see the lightning-lances driven, 
When stride the warriors of the storm, 
Aud rolls the thunder-drum of heaven! 
Child of the sun to thee "tis given 
To guard the banner of the free, 
To hover in the sulphur smeke, 
To ward away the battle stroke, 
‘nd bid its blendings shine afar, 
like rainbow on the cloud of war, 
The harbingers of victory! 


lag of the brave! thy folds shall fly, 
The sign of hope and triumph high ! 
When speaks the signal trumpet-tone, 
And the long line comes gleaming on, 
‘Ere yet the life-blood, warm and wet, 
Has dim'd the glist’ning bayonet,) 
Pach soldier’s eye shall brightly ture 
fo.where thy meteor-glories burn, 
And, as his springing steps advance, 
Catch war and vengeance from a glance, 
And when the cannon-mouthings loud, 
tleave in wild wreaths the battle shroud, 
And gory sabres rise and fall, 
Like shoots of flame on midnight’s pall? 
‘There shall thy victor glances glow, 
And cowering fees shall sink beneath, 
ach gallant arm that strikes below,. 
That lovely messenger of death. 


Flag of the seas ! on Ccean’s wave 
Thy stars shall glitter o’er the brave, 
‘When Death, careering on the gale, 
sweeps darkly round the bellied sail, 
And frighted waves rush wildly back: 
Before the broad sides reeling rack, 
-The dying wanderer of the sea 

“hall look at once en heaven and thee, 
And smile, to see thy splendours fly, 
{n triumph, o’er his closing eye. 


Piag of the free hearts’ only home, 
By angel hands to valour given? 
Why stars have lit the welkin come, 
4a all thy bues were born in heaven t 
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Forever float that standard sheet! 

Where breathes the foe but falls before us? 
With Freedom’s soil beneath our feet, 
And Freedom’s banner streaming o’er us! 


CROAKER & CO. 


2 OS Ye 
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- APOPHTHEGMS. 
BY BACON, 

Sir Nicholas Bacon, who was keeper of the 
great seal of England, when queen Elizabeth, in 
her progress cxme to his house at Gorhambury, 
and said to him ; my lord whata littie house have 
you gotten ? answered her, madam, my house is 
well, but it is you that have made me too great 
for my house. 

There was a conference in parliament. between 
the lords house and the house of commons, about 
a bill of accountants, whicl. came down from the 
lords to the commons : which bill prayed, that 
the lands of accountants, whereof they were 
seized when they entered upon their office, might 
be liable to their arrears tothe queen. But the 
commoners desired that the bill might not look 
back to accountants that were already, but extend 
only to accountants hereafter. But the lord trea- 
surer said: why, I pray you, if you had lost your 





purse by the way, would you look forwards, or } 


would you look back ? The queen hath lost her 
purse. 

The lord keeper Sir Nicholas Bacon, was ask- 
ed his opinion by queen Elizabeth, ofone of these 
monopoly licenses ? And he answered, madam, 
will you have me speak the truth? Licentia om- 
nes, deteriores, sumos : we are allthe worse for 
licences. 

My lord of Essex, at the succour of Roan, 
made twenty-four knights, which at that time was 
a great number. Divers of those gentlemen 
were of weak and small means; which when 
queen Elizabeth heard, she said ; my lord might 
have done well to have built his alms-house, be- 
fore he made his knights. : 

Diogenes, when mice came about him, as he 
was eating, said ; I see that even Diogenes nour- 
isheth parasites. 











PHYSIOGNOTRACE. 
LIKENESSES ENGRAVED. 


L. LEMET, 
ESPECFULLY informs the ladies and gentle- 


men of Albany, that he takes likenesses in Crayon as large 
as life, and engraves them ofa reduced size in a new and elegant 
style, . The price of the large likenesses, with an engraved plate 
and twelve impressions, is 25 dollars for gentlemen, and 35 dol. 
lars for ladies, or 8 dollars for the drawing only. 

For furtber particulars apply at his house, No. 82 State-street, 
where a great number of portraits of distinguished characters 
may be seen. 

June 5, 1819, 


Sale of Land for Taxes. 


State of New-York—Comptroller’s Office. 
UBLIC Notice is hereby given, that lists of 


certain lands liable to be sold for taxes, have been forward- 
ed to the several counties in this state, in order to be deposited 
in the severa] county treasurers’ and town clerks’ offices, re- 
spectively, for the information ef all persons concerned ; and 
that the said lists may be examined at either of the said offices, 
at all reasonable hours: And notice is hereby also given, that 
on Thursday, the seventh day of October next. at ten o'clock 
in the forenoon, at the capitol. in the eity of Albany, and on 
the next succeeding days, I will sell at public auction to the 
highest bidder, so much of each lot, piece or parcel of land 
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to pay all taxes, interest and charges now due, or thai may 
grow and may be due thereon at the time of sale 

The conditions of sale will be, that the purchasers within 
forty-eight hoursafter the sale, pay the purchase ioneys and 
receive certificates of their purchases; and that after the expie 
ration of two years from the date of their certificates, they re- 
ceive conveyances for the lands purchased by them respective- 
ly, unless the owners, or those claiming to be such. of the lands 
so purchased, shall, previous to the expiration of the said two 
years, pay to the coniptroller, for the use of the said purchasers, 
their heirs and assigns, the anount of the purchase moneys, 
with interest, at the rate of twenty per centum per annum.— 
The lands sold to be subject to all claims of the state thereon. 
And in case any land to be purchased at the said sale and that 
may be conveyed in pursuance thereof, shall at the time of 
conveyance be in the actual possession and occupancy of any 
person or persons, the title of the purchaser shall then and in 
that case be subject to the stipulations and provisions of the 
fitth section of the act, entitled ** an act to sopen) in part the 
act, entitled ‘*an act providing more effectually to ascertain 
and determine the true value of rea] estates within this state, 
and for other purposes,’’ and further to amend the act for the 
assessment and collection of taxes” passed April 13, 1819. 

ARCH’D. M‘INTYRE, Comptroller. 

Albany, May 27th, 1819. 

ic Persons who may have made payments inte the treasu- 
ry for taxes, and omitted to have their receipts presented at the 
comptroller’s office to have them entered and countersigned as 
required by law, are advised to present them in orderto be se 
entered and countersigned before the day of sale; or that in 
case of failing to do so, their lands will be sold, and they there- 
after be deprived of the benefit of all such payments. 

Payments for taxes cannot be received on the days of sale, 
nor for two days prior to the sale. 








QRDERS for this Furnace may be left at 
THOMAS GOULD’, No. 63, State-street, or at the Fur- 
nace, No. 84, Beaver-street, where strict attention is paid by one 
of the proprietors: who has 


CONSTANTLY ON HAND, 


provement; large and sm.ll Caldrons; Oven and Close Stovem, 
and Castings in general. 


PATTERNS. 


This Furnace is turnished with a general assortmentof Pat. 
terns, among which are Patterns of latest improvement for Mer- 
chantand Country Mills, Cotton aud Carding Machinery, &c. 
Patterns of any description furnished on the shortest notice. 


Warner Daniels and Ce. 


N.B. A constant supply of Liverroot and 


Virginia COAL, for family and smith’s use. 
Albaay, June 5, 1819. 








ALBANY : PRINTED FOK THE EDITOR,. 


BY JOHN O COLE. 








! VERTISEMENTS, for this 


: received atthe Post Office. 


COMMUNICATIONS, 
every description, which will 


the Postmaster, Albany. will be duly attended to. 


—- -._¥ 
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Potash Kettles, from 18 to 55 dollars ; Bark Mills, of late im-. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS, and AD- 
yvaper, and PRINTING JCBS., of. 
be neatly executed, at fair prices, 
All letters from abroad, directed te 


mentioned and described in the said lists, as will be necessary ,» THREE DOLLARS PER ANNUM, PAYABLE IN ADVANCES 


” 


